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RCHITECTS and artists have had their 
vagaries in all ages, and the seapage 
from the writings of classic authors has in- 
dicated this unmistakably. It is often diffi- 
cult to tell the pose from the reality, for as 
Mr. Newton says, those who have spent their 
time, not in their study, but in the world, 
habitually acquire confidence, and, while this 
confidence chiefly owes its success to the per- 
sonal equation, the pose in the artistic equa- 
tion (this must be dual equation previously 
referred to) whether it be ‘‘anapestic or 
choreic, measured in strophe or antistrophe, 
with monody and epode” has always held a 
peculiar charm for the cymbocephalic high- 
brows. 
Michael, lord of Montaigne, in chapter 
XXVII of the first book of his essays says, 


‘* Considering the proceeding of a Painter’s 
worke I have; a desire possessed mee to imi- 
tate him: He maketh choice of the most con- 
venient place and middle of everie wall, 
there to place a picture, laboured with all 
his skill and sufficiencie; and all void places 








re Orrin 


ROSETTA STONI 


about it he filleth up with antike Boscage or 
Crotesko works; which are fantastical] pic- 
tures, having no grace, but in the variety 
and strangenesse of them. And what are 
these my compositions in truth, other than 
antike workes, and bodies, 
patched and hudled up together of divers 
members, without any certaine or well or- 
dered figure, having neither order, depend- 
nencie, or proportion, but casuall and 
framed by chance?” 


monstrous 


Aside from the spelling and punctuation 
this seems a fairly reasonable and timely 
statement of conditions that obtain among 
those writers who earn their living by selling 
blue prints. Mike, a little further along 
(The First Booke chap. LI) says 


‘* But when I heare our Architects mouth- 
out those big, and ratling words of //asters, 
Architraves, Frontispices, 


works, and 


Cornixes, 
thian, and Dortke 
fustian-termes of 


Corin- 
like 
cannot let my 
wandering imagination frame a sodaine 


such 
theirs, I 
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apprehension of Apfpollidonius his pallace, 
and I find by effect, that they are the seely, 


and decayed peeces of my Kitchin-doore.” 


It would seem from this that the architects of the 
sixteenth century found as much difficulty in expressing 
themselves in simple straightforward language as they 
do now, and it may be that this is true of writers on other 
subjects as well. This goes to show that the ‘‘ pons asi- 
norum” and the ‘‘gradus ad Parnassum”’ are to be 
surmounted not by merely read- 
ing and dreaming over the 
works of the masters in dilet- 
tante fashion, but by hard 
manual labor with the T 
Square, triangles, pen, pencils, 
brushes, ink, colors and paper, 
and utter self abasement and 
fortitude under great stress; 
and the value of this enchiri- 
dion (if we may be pardoned 
the use of the word in speak- 
ing of so humble an instrument) 
depends for its justification on 
its insistence of thoroughness, 
concentration and self-re- 
straint. 

‘*In the old days” the aver 
age architect’s library consisted 
of a copy of Batty Langley or 
Gwilt, half a dozen bound vol- 
umes of the architectural mag- 
azines, vintage of 1876, and 
Stearns’ gutter-book. These 
were kept in the boss’s private 
office and offered little tempta- 
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FIG. XVII. 
This sketch, selected from Mr. Kidd’s portfolio of drawings made while 
t a student at the Atelier Demi-Tasse, was entirely finished in body 
or. Almost a whole tube of Horadams Chinese white, costing sixty 
cents, was used. In spite of this the colors are clear and lambent. 


bright spots were the rambling sketches of good old 
T. Raffles Davidson. Now this is all changed, and 
almost every office possesses, in addition to Madeline 
and a branch private exchange telephone service, a 
choice and exotic collection of rare and costly art books 
with portfolios of photogravures, color prints, and photo- 
graphs, and reproductions of drawings, envois, es- 
quisses, rendus, etchings, lithographs, engravings and 
all manner of material that may be of possible assistance 
in working out any problem, from designing a tennis 
court to a fountain in the 
greenhouse, from writing the 
specifications fora vitrified 
terra-cotta corset factory, to 
selecting the draperies for the 
drawing-room of a malefactor 
of great wealth. 

With such storehouses right 
at hand to draw upon, it seems 
presumptuous to attempt to 
add anything to the subject. 
There are, however, a few 
points that are not exhaustively 
covered, and on this bright, 
sunshiny, spring morning let 
us take up for consideration 
with a little more detail than 
we have previously done, the 
rendering of drawings in water- 
colors. 

First the palette. Despite 
the impression that has been 
circulated to the contrary, the 
Romans had a very extensive 
palette that ranged from black 
to white and contained such 
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tion to the draughtsman to colors as Ochre or sil, the Ru- 
: : This study of a garden scene onthe roof of one of our . “8 

while away the tedious hours ‘ the ge enphaanng Reems aoe ee brica of Sinope, Pontus, and 

aa Ege oa irge hotels shows what can be done to brighten up our 7 ae 

between 8.30 and 5.30. The artificial city life and bring us all in closer touch with nature, Lemnos, Pretorium, Melinium 

jejune and musty ruling pen and freedom from the trammels of art. Reckoned in terms (both white earths), Theodo- 
- : of dollars and cents the construction is not really expensive : ss 

verspectives were not very ex- oo : y é . 

I t ¢ and the hotel management says that the investment has tion, or green earth, Auripig 


citing or thrilling and the only 


already more than paid for its initial cost. 
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not be confused with Sandarac), Cinnabar, Sinopis, Syri- 
cum, Chrysocolla, or gold solder; and in addition to these 
many factitious colors such as black, made from the lees 
of wine dried and burnt in a furnace (the better the wine 
the better the black) called Indicum Ceruleum and Usta, 
made from the glebe of good sil, Ceruse, a white lead 
(when burned this became red lead), Ostrum, which was 
the famous and celebrated — of the ancients and 
was made from broken conchylia, Rubria and Hyginium, 

and a purple made of pee ae vaccinium, milk and 
luteum and Silinusian earth, called Porpura, rich in its 
promise of dramatic contrasts, and fecund with the gar- 
nered haze of incense breathing morn. 

Try some of these oyer on your typewriter, and you 
and your friends will be pleased with the result. 

These colors all offer many useful suggestions for pres- 
ent day needs, being particularly valuable in describing 
a drawing. It sounds so much better for instance to say 
that your sketch is rendered in tones of Sandarac, and 
Marmorosum with a little Aerugo in the blacks, than to 
say that you used Indian Red for the roof and French 
Blue and Gamboge for the gazon. Another thing to keep 
in mind is to give the Peeadh names for the colors used 
even if the drawing isa monochrome. Don’t say India 
Ink or Charcoal Gray; say Noir de Péche 
and Grez de Fusan. Such shades as Honane, 
Taupe and Vervain (a word sometimes 
attributed to a perfume) are being used 
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FIG. 
An example of Boscage and Crotesko work, a cyrtostyle abode of Dryad and Hylida T) 
andouille of the enclosing frame would serve equally well as entourage for another sketch tl 
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extensively this spring, and combine charmingly fo1 
distant foliage and soft dull tones. 

While these colors may all be employed to advantage 
in their proper places, for everyday use we recommend 
the following palette, as containing all that is really es- 
sential; Horadams Chinese White, Peach Black, French 
Blue, or, if you can afford it, Smalt or Ultramarine, 
Prussian Blue (these two blues are quite necessary as 
they supplement each other) Aurora Yellow, Lemon Yel- 
low, Yellow Carmine, Orange Vermillion, Carmine and 
Gailstone. Alazarin crimson may be used in place of 
carmine if a less expensive color is desired. ‘To this 
should be added Bistre, making in all eleven tubes, 
which should be a sufficient equipment for every class 
of work. 

If some take exception to this list let them add the 
Roman colors to the color box, and we feel sure that 
carping criticism will stand abashed, and the most exact- 
ing martinet falter and grow confused like a small boy 
who rises to speak his piece on graduation day. A 
shorter list even would be better as it is quite possible 
to do excellent work with but these colors — Cerulean 
Blue, Pale Orange Cadmium, and Japanese Red — but as 
each colorist has his or her own pet special color, no 

hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

Second, the paper. We now begin to ven- 
ture on thin ice and tread very delicate 
ground, to speak tautologically, as the average 
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tectura trat t as fussy over the kind 
of paper for a drawing nd uses as much care and 
oosing it, as he does over the mixing and 
r of the hebdomidal cocktail And this is 
rightly so, as the limitations and restrictions of architec- 
tural 1 tratiol1 leave little to chance, all accidental 
e tte t be t idvantage of, and the whole present 
kno i unlabored result If a certain shade or 
texture of paper is selected that does away with the 
ect for a wash to represent material, or effective 
e for a portion of the drawing can be made of the 
ned on WV you are working, the opportunity 
to commit mistakes a1 nders 1S greatly lessened 
Probably more discussions have been held, acrimoni- 


vective used, and life-long friendships shattered 
in extolling the virtues, or expatiating on the defects of 
nds of water color paper among the architec- 
tural illustrators, than any other one thing. 

Many colorists always use white paper, but with- 
out wishing to go too far, and with all due respect 
and sincere admiration for the beautiful drawings 
that have appeare 1 in the past, and that are yet 
to appear in the future, we venture to make a 
ew suggestions that may fall on fallow soil 

Let the pencil outline be drawn with 
as much care as if it wereto be rendered 


in that medium, even going to the extent 


of laying in shadows and foliage, 

] st 17 + rchinge 111 h re 
ana oO sionally TOUCHING p nere 
ind there with pen and ink. This 
all goes to give texture to the va- 


rious portions of the drawing, and 
form and texture are about as far 
as the architectural draughtsman 


can hope to carry a sketch. 


Make this drawing on a tinted 
paper of at ither smooth surface, 
selecting a shade that is the pre- 

iiling color the drawing is to be 


If trees predominate in the draw- 


ing, use a green charcoal or crayon 


° ° t fr tesa 

paper that is not too strong in tone , PisoyubaP MBM asi 
] 

and is pleasing in shade, and that 

will étaler through the washes, Portrait of O. U. K 

here and there letting the actual mezzotint A. Brayt 

color of the paper appear If a MI Kid lise 

large brick building is to be shown, é iD. s 

use a light red or pink paper; if a ite t1 | Mhe necktie 

limestone r pl ter huildine , t foliag 5 

limestone or plaster building, a ul ud we 

gray paper, andsoon. This means or bu rt . 

that body color will have to be ex- 


tensively employed, but not so extensively as one might 
suppose, 

The chief thing to bear in mind is to make the build- 
ing ‘‘stand out” against the sky, not to merge gently 
into the landscape or be thin and aerial. The best way 
to make a sky transparent is to use opaque colors, and 


1 


transparent colors properly handled give the effect of 
If the sky isto be blue, the one best blue for 


that purpose is Prussian blue (a very heavy, dark and 
deep, rich blue), mixed with Chinese white; this gives a 
sa) ] 


eautiful clear color, which, when put on a tinted paper 
I 


nice and thick and sticky, and graded and merged into 











violet or heliotrope near the horizon, dries out well and 
lookslikeasky. If the building is then rendered lightly in 
transparent colors, with perhaps here and there a touch 
of creamy high lights, and some full deep blacks in the far 
shadows, these are the essential elements that go to make 
a successful drawing even without much labor or skill. 

By successful we mean presentable from the architect's 
point of view and suitable for the purpose of illustrating 
his idea, and showing the client what he is up against. 
The majority of us cannot hope to cope with real artists 
and infuse atmosphere, chiaro-oscuro,tone and quality into 
our pictures; we should be satisfied with a graphic por- 
trayal that does not pretend to be anything but what it is. 

[f the idea of using opaque colors is abhorrent to some, 
good clean drawings may be made on lightly tinted 
paper; but in this case, the texture of the paper is of 
prime importance, and it is better on the whole to 

stick to Whatman’s, washing or staining the draw- 

) ing before the colors are applied, as previously 

indicated. High lights may be taken out after the 

drawing is all done with an ink eraser, or put 

on with white conté crayon sparingly used, and 
well rubbed in. 

In all drawings, as well as in architectural 
work of every character, too much 
stress and emphasis cannot be laid on 
the value of seriousness. The work 
is in a way permanent and may 
stand for centuries, and every step 
should be carefully and thoroughly 
scrutinized. 

Seriousness is one of the chief 
assets of the successful architect, 
and his ability to impress on the 
public that this quality oozes from 
every pore is in direct ratio with 
the number and importance of his 
commissions. Where many a bril- 
liant man falls down is in the mis- 
take he makes in not taking himself 
seriously, and while his equipment 
and ability may exceed that of his 


a 
NSS Gaze eies tua) ha 


fellow associates, his cash register 


mechitect Grom an olf sales and blue print bills will fall 
sutler ned tht the far below those of his less gifted 
Al ~ : : C ai : com peers. 
by a group of his favor- Cultivate this quality of serious- 
ind the background are in ness in all stages of the work. Be- 
a wn eee gin by trying it on yourself, and 


after a while it will be as easy to 

pick out the architect by his long 

hair and wrinkled brow, as to tell the doctor by his beard. 
Cultivate also an individuality, either in style, or 
technique in rendering (and the possibilities here have 
by no means been exhausted), or the use of some well 
known material in an unexpected place, or an unheard of 
material in a well known place; something that has not 
been attempted before, or something that, having been 
done, has been forgotten. Let this pervade every stage 
of the work from the first rough sketch to ‘‘them sky- 
light details,"’ and let it be particularly insistent in the 
preliminary sketch. As Kallicrates used to say to his 


pupils ‘* 9 éXevOepia Evexa Ths Téyvns 7) amAOTHS EoTL.” 
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Polychrome Terra Cotta in Exterior Architecture. 


BY » MONROE 


A* a meeting of one of the art societies some years 
L£-\ ago, a casual reference by one of the speakers to 
architects as ‘‘modelers of buildings” called forth a 
vigorous protest from Russell Sturgis at the slight recog 
nition given by the general public, and by architects 
themselves, to the functions of the architect as a ‘‘ colorer 
of buildings.”’ 

In spite of all we have learned from the archeologists 
as to the color treatment of their architecture by the 
Greeks; in spite of all that we have seen in Spain and 
Italy and all that Ruskin and others have said about it; 
in spite of the charming effects that have been produced 
both in ancient and modern times by combinations of 
brick and stone contrasting sharply in color, there is still 
an almost universal feeling that in its more monumental 
phases architecture, to attain the maximum of dignity, 
simplicity and grandeur, must be kept in a general uni- 
formity of tone, and that that tone must be light enough in 
value to clearly define the light, shade and shadow of all 
the detailed forms,and maintain undiminished the sculp- 
turesque quality universally associated with the greatest 
buildings. This habit of mind is one that should not be 
lightly departed from. It is easy to imagine the deca- 
dence in the art of sculpture that would result from 
giving predominance to questions of color over those 
of form, and a similar development in architecture would 
be no less disastrous, for it seems obvious that a distinct 
color variation in the masonry facade of a building is 
artistically defensible only when this variation is intro- 
duced in such a way as to define and emphasize definite 
characteristics of the composition which have already 
been developed in the study of form, or perhaps I might 
better say, of light and shade. 

To those critics, professional and amateur, who are 
prone to regard recent architectural developments as the 
result of a feverish seeking after some new thing, as 
well as to those who charge our architects with a slavish 
adherence to threadbare precedent, the history of the 
development of polychrome terra cotta in this country 
should be enlightening as an illustration of gradual 
progress tempered by healthy conservatism. 

In an Architectural League Exhibition, about fifteen 
years ago, a small store front of highly colored terra 
cotta erected against one wall of the Vanderbilt Gallery 
aroused general interest in that it represented about the 
first tentative effort to impress upon the architects and 
the public the possibilities of this interesting material 
for exterior design. 

More than ten years later the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church was begun, and this may be said to be’ the 
first notable example of the use of polychrome terra 
cotta throughout all portions of the exterior of an impor- 
tant building. During this interval and for some time 
previous there had been evident a steadily increasing 
interest in the texture and color of the various materials 
employed in the execution of exterior design, and a 
better understanding of the interrelation of color and 
texture. The soft gray tones of unpainted shingles, the 
interesting sparkle of rubble walls built of discolored 


HEWLETT. 

and moss-grown field stone, the subtle suggestion of pat 
tern due to the presence of black headers in rough brick 
walls with wide joints, all testified increasingly to the de- 
sire for color united with agreeable texture, and helped 
to make general an appreciation of the fact that strong 
color contrasts must be united with agreeable textural 
quality in order to be architecturally acceptable. 

This period was rendered notable for the purposes of 
this discussion by the newly built Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a building which perhaps illus- 
trates better than any other example that we have how 
vigorously color contrasts may be used for the enrich 
ment of our facades without destroying the necessary 
repose, by combining and surrounding them with care- 
fully studied surface textures. Furthermore, as an 
example of the color effect that may be obtained by care 
fully studied surface texture without the introduction of 
any definite color treatment, we have the University 
Club of New York, a building, I believe, unequaled in 
this respect. Asa preliminary, then, to the introduction 
of large masses of glazed and colored terra cotta upon 
the facades of buildings, public taste may be said to 
have developed to_the point of realizing the futility of 
the effort to introduce color interest into architecture 
by such expedients as the introduction of panels of 
tile mosaic in the midst of great surfaces of the tradi- 
tional Philadelphia brick, or other material equally 
uninteresting in texture, a characteristic of a certain 
period of our architecture which fortunately was a brief 
one. 

I have referred above to the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church as the first notable example in this coun- 
try of the use of polychrome terra cotta in exterior 
design. In view of this fact and also of the prominence 
of the location of this building it is, I think, most for- 
tunate that the color has been applied with great reserve 
— so much so, in fact, that to one observing this building 
from a sufficient distance to grasp the effect of the entire 
composition on a bright day the color variation merely 
serves to impart a slight vibrant golden glow to the pre 
vailing creamy tone of the building without in the least 
diminishing the quietness of the shade and shadow; but 
on a gray, overcast day, when the building is seen in 
diffused light, the detailed interest of the color treatment 
immediately becomes apparent, and thus substitutes an- 
other and different kind of interest to compensate for the 
loss-of the shadow forms. In this respect it seems to me 
that this building is deserving of the highest praise, and 
it is, I believe, destined to exercise a most salutary influ- 
ence in restraining those whose fondness for color con- 
trast might easily lead them to the other extreme. 

Two other buildings have recently been completed 
which are of particular interest in this connection. In 
the Church of St. Ambrose in Brooklyn, a scheme of 
color contrasts far more brilliant than any of those em 
ployed in the Madison Square Church has been used 
with results thoroughly satisfactory as to color, but some- 
what unfortunate as to texture, owing to the fact that 


the bonding of the brickwork of the several portions of 
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e facade has been varied to h an extent as to fail, it ent situation is similar to that of the arts of stained glass 
( t timate t of adequately and mosaic since the introduction of ‘‘ opalescent "’ glass. 


f these various portions of the 

facade 
Another example of great interest is the Brooklyn 
Acade1 of Mus This building, owing to its great 
expanse OF wa surface, offers 1 particularly favorable op- 
rtunity for the concentration of color enrichment at 
certain sig int spots, an opportunity that has been 
well utilized, particularly around the window and door 
openings. The importance of surrounding the strong 
red, blue and yellow glazes by fillets or bands of the pre- 


vailing tone of the building itself is, it seems to me, 
emphasized in the balustrade above the main cornice, 
where the failure to do this has caused the juxtaposed 
olors to merge together in such a way as to give to the 
entire balustrade a sort of purple sheen not quite in 


harmony with the clear definition of the color treatment 


These and other interesting examples which we already 
have might well be dwelt upon in detail, but my object 
in this brief paper is not so much a critical survey of 


been done as a discussion of the tendencies to 


what has 
be encouraged and avoided in order that this interesting 
material may not, like so many others, enjoy a brief 
vogue quit kly terminated by itS OWN excess. 

The fact should be constantly borne in mind that in 
the average modern building the color interest of the 
facade must be mainly dependent upon the window open- 
ings with their glass catching varying reflections of sky, 
earth and foliage, their painted sash and glimpses of 
curtains or other colored objects in the interior, and that 
unity and integrity of all the solid portions of the facade 
are of far greater importance in the general result than 
any added interest to be obtained from agreeable color 
contrasts. This consideration seems to limit the appli- 
cability of this class of design to the comparatively small 
number of buildings whose functions permit of ex- 
tended wall space and a comparatively small area of 
window opening, and if it shall chance that this limita- 
tion be generally observed it will, I think, be in all 
respects fortunate. 

A danger to the orderly development of exterior 
polychrome ornament arises from the high degree of 
efficiency to which the manufacturers have already at- 
tained. The great assortment of so-called ‘‘ softly blend- 
ing "’ colors available makes it possible for the designer 
to introduce color variation in such a way as to be com- 
paratively inoffensive even though it contributes nothing 


to the character of the design. In this respect the pres- 


The baleful influence of this material is manifest in the 
majority of our churches and in many of our other 
buildings It has enabled the ignorant designer to 
escape the natural results of his ignorance by distract- 
ing attention from the inadequacy of the design and 
concentrating it upon the beauty of the materials. We 
have need of all beautiful materials in the greatest 
possible variety, but I am convinced that the only 
safe method for those who would introduce color varia- 
tions into their masonry fagades is to study the de- 
sign in a few strongly contrasting colors of great inten- 
sity. This method will result in the abandonment of 
color variation at many points where it is in no way 
necessary to the composition and will tend to concentrate 
the chromatic interest at the points where it has greatest 
significance. There is no quality that can so ill be 
spared from architecture as repose. 

It is certainly not too much to say that terra cotta as a 
distinct element in modern architectural design has but 
recently come into its own, for it is only recently that its 
most distinguishing characteristic has been generally 
taken into practical account, and it has been shown by 
actual results that far from being merely a less expen- 
sive substitute for stone, it possesses along with the 
greatest durability, qualities and possibilities of texture 
and color treatment entirely different from and in cer- 
tain respects far beyond those of any other material. 

The entire history of architecture, or at least of those 
phases of it that are included in the evolution of the 
traditions upon which our modern methods of design are 
based, furnishes abundant evidence of the necessity of a 
transitional period of greater or less duration for the 
gradual assimilation of any new material, motif or de- 
tailed form which has permanently taken its place as 
characteristic of the work of any epoch. During the 
next few years we shall unquestionably see a decided in- 
crease in the use of polychrome brick and terra cotta; at 
the same time a general sentiment will be forming as 
to the suitability of these materials for exterior design. 
If this follows the course of most similar manifestations 
excessive indulgence will be succeeded by nausea and 
subsequent distaste. This would be unfortunate. The 
material possesses so much intrinsic merit as a medium 
of architectural expression, and the initial essays in its 


use have been so reserved and dignified in character 
that we have, I believe, good grounds for expecting a 
gradual, wholesome and beautiful development of its 
possibilities. 





DETAIL OF TYMPANUM IN PEDIMENT, MADISON SQUARE CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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The Manual Training High School.—IV. 


BY WILLIAM 


HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


“THE Lafayette High School recently placed under 

contract is designed to accommodate twelve hun- 
dred pupils. The building has a frontage of 240 feet 
with a depth of 170 feet. 

The first floor level has been placed about 11 feet 
above the grade allowing full window surface to all the 
rooms on the ground floor. 

The approach of the main entrance is by easy stages 
to the first or main floor. Entrances to the ground floor 
from the side streets are provided for the pupils. The 
necessary number of service entrances are also provided 
to the shops and boiler room. 

Three well lighted stairways are provided and located 
with respect to rapid circulation as well as to minimize 
travel distance between the various parts of the building. 

The stairways near the session rooms are double stair- 
ways so that some pupils may pass up one while others 
are coming down the other. 

The main corridor is 18 feet wide, and the secondary 
corridors 10 feet wide, all receiving direct light. 

Session Rooms. Six session or study rooms are pro- 
vided, each room being 30 by 62 feet, and seating one 
hundred and fifty pupils in single desks. All are uni- 


~~ > 
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structors’ rooms, dark rooms, etc. The lecture rooms 
will accommodate double classes (fifty pupils) and are 


arranged with amphitheaters. The biological laboratory 
has a conservatory in the bay window. 

ComMMERCIAL Rooms. ‘Three rooms on the ground floor 
are set aside for classes in bookkeeping and stenography. 
‘These rooms are unilaterally lighted, the bookkeeping 
room having the necessary floor space for the bank and 
business houses in the bay window. 

FrREE-Hanp DrawinG and ART GALLERY. ‘Two class 
rooms are arranged for free-hand drawing and will have 
a northern light. 

MeEcHANICAL DrRawinG. One room is provided for 
mechanical drawing and is located near the group of 
shops. 

Manua. TRAINING. The Lafayette School being located 
in a university community will make no provision for 
iron work. Two manual training rooms are provided 
for woodworking, and three rooms for arts and crafts 
work. These rooms which are all located along the north, 
and convenient for getting in supplies, are of ample size 
to accommodate the classes and are top-lighted. Each 
group has its necessary storeroom, instructor’s room, 
tool room, wash and locker room, etc. 


Domestic Science. The domestic science group in- 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


laterally lighted and are convenient to the double stair- 
ways, locker rooms, toilets, etc. One of these rooms is 
to be used for music and public speaking. 

Crass Rooms. The class or recitation rooms are all 
arranged for unilateral lighting and conveniently placed 
with respect to corridors and stairways. Each room will 
accommodate thirty-five pupils in single seats. 

LABORATORIES. The laboratories are placed in the 
large corner rooms on the first and second floors. They 
are arranged for unilateral light, are planned to open en 
suite with the lecture rooms and are provided with in- 


cludes a sewing room, a cooking room, a dining room, and 
a bedroom. All are conveniently located on the ground 
floor and are provided with store rooms, fitting room, etc. 

Liprary. The library is located next to the office for 
convenience in supervision by a single attendant in the 
principal’s office. It has stack capacity for twenty-five 
hundred volumes. 

ADMINISTRATION Rooms. The administration rooms 
consisting of a general office, principal’s office, a storage 
vault, and storeroom are located on the first floor next to 
the main entrance. 
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Avupirorium. The auditorium occupies the center of 
the building on the first floor the balcony of which is 
reached from the second floor corridors. It is provided 
with ample well located exits for rapid egress and is well 
lighted from the courts and by skylight. It will furnish 
comfortable seating for twelve hundred pupils, the stage 
seating one hundred 

TeEACHERS’ Rooms. Retir- 
ing or rest rooms for both 
pupils and teachers are pro- 
vided. 

Gymnasium. A large well 
lighted gymnasium is pro- 
vided with locker and shower 
rooms for both boys and 
girls. 

LuncuH Room. A small 
lunch room is located under 
the auditorium and is ar- 
ranged with convenient 
serving counter. 

LOCKERS AND TOILETS. 
The toilets which are ar- 
ranged in stacks at conve- 
nient locations are well 
lighted and planned for 
proper privacy and super- 
vision. The main locker 
rooms are located in well 
lighted rooms under the 
courts, while locker rooms 
for both boys and girls are 
arranged on each floor next 
the session rooms. 

HEATING AND VENTILA- 
rinc. The building is ar- 
ranged for the steam plenum 
system of heating and venti- 
lating supplemented by 
direct radiation in the rooms, 
the air being washed before 
passing to the fans. The 
apparatus and the boilers are 
placed back of the main 
building. Ample fuel stor- 
age space is also provided. 

Cost. The cost of the 
building which is of ordinary 
construction with fireproof 
corridors, stairways, and PLANS OF NEW 


boiler room, ready for its LAFAYETTE, 


equipment will be $212,000, 
which is at the rate of 13.5 cents per cubic foot, or $177 
per capita for twelve hundred pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOL, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


N THE Wichita High School the session rooms have 

given way to combined class and study rooms of 
standard size seating fifty pupils each. 

The building has a frontage of 228 feet on Emporia 
street with a depth of 125 feet on Third street. Owing 
to the limitations of the site this will leave about 15 feet 








on each of the street fronts, sufficient for a small ter- 
race and planting area, and about 28 feet between the 
new and the old buildings to insure the proper natural 
lighting of both. 

The boiler house is placed between the new building 
and the old with its roof below the level of the ground 
floor windows. 

The first floor level has 
been fixed about 12 feet 
above the sidewalk grade 
which will allow full win- 
dows to all ground floor 
rooms and insure the proper 
lighting and dryness of the 
rooms on this floor. 

The building is two stories 
high with the single excep- 
tion of the art room which 
is placed over the north 
corridor, locker, and toilet 
rooms. 

Four main entrances to the 
first and ground floors are 
provided together with three 
service entrances, two of 
which are available as emer- 
gency exits if required. 

Four well lighted stair- 
ways are provided, located 
with respect to rapid circu- 
lation and to minimize travel 
distance between the various 
parts of the building. 

The main corridor is 15 
feet wide and the secondary 
corridors 9 feet wide, which 
together with the convenient 
location of the stairways will 
enable rapid circulation with- 
out congestion. 

Ciass Rooms. Twenty-five 
class rooms are located on 
the first and second floors. 
They are all arranged for 
unilateral lighting, conve- 
niently placed with respect to 
a ae corridor and stairways and 
will accommodate fifty pupils 
' each in single seats. 

LaBoraToriges. The phy- 
sics and chemistry labora- 
tories are on the ground floor 
while the biology and physical geography laboratory is 
on the first floor. They are of generous size to accom- 
modate the number required and are provided with in- 
structors’ laboratories and storage space. The physics 
and chemistry laboratories each have a dark room. 

The lecture rooms opening off the laboratories and 
corridors are arranged for amphitheaters and will accom- 
modate double classes. 


HIGH SCHOOL, 
INDIANA, 


ComMerciaAL Rooms. The commercial rooms on the 
ground floor will accommodate the classes in bookkeep- 
ing and stenography and are unilaterally lighted. 
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FReE-H DRA [he free-hand drawing room 
1 n placed where it will receive north light through 
1 to ed ylig It arge enough to accommodate 
two classes, ha in unbroken wall surface and ample 
t ¢ il t tors ms 
Ma LT The five manual training rooms 
of a woodworking, wood turning, forge, ma 
hop, and mechanical drawing room are located on 
the ground floor in the south wing. Each room is of 
idequate e to accommodate the classes and is well 
hted An instructor’s room and the necessary tool 
‘room are provided as well 
as a large general storeroom, 
mvenient to service door - — eng) eye oe eae 
opening on the alley |S | 
1) EST SCIENCI The ———— 
domestic science ¢f 


located on the ground floot 


group 15 if E 4 


in the north wing, consist 


LuncH Room. The lunch room, 28 by 80 feet, will 
accommodate about half the school at one lunch period. 
It has an ample kitchen and is arranged for rapid and 
convenient service. 

Lockers AND Tortets. The lockers and toilets are dis- 
tributed in stacks on each floor. They are in well lighted 
groups and arranged for proper ventilation and supervis- 
ion. The toilet rooms opening off the locker rooms give 
them proper privacy and convenience. On the boys’ side 
ground floor wash trays for the shops have been placed. 

Janirors. Lockers and toilets are conveniently lo- 

cated at the service entrance 
for janitors’ use. 
en HEATING AND VENTILA- 
rinc. Ample space is pro- 
vided for the heating and 
am 4, ventilating apparatus, the 
' steam being carried from 


wing the boiler room thereto 
ing of a sewing and cooking += L es i 1 Lt through an underground 


room, each of generous size. 


trench. 


The cooking room will have 4 t ¥ Cost. The school which 

its range setting, model din — = is of ordinary construction 

ing room and storeroom, with fireproof corridors and 
+ ae a — 

while the sewing room will 


have a fitting room and 


storeroom - 7A Al 


LIBRARY The library 
commands a central position 
on the second floor This 
room is emphasized by fit 
ting architectural treatment 
It is especially we ll lighted, 
has floor space for fifty or 
sixty readers and possesses 
well lighted stacks capable 
of holding about five thou- 
and volumes. 

ADMINISTRATION Ro 
The administration rooms 
consisting of a general office, 
a private office with record 
vault, and a storeroom, are 
located on the first floor 
next the main entrance 


Assempty Hari. The as 


sembly hall occupies the 


center of the building on PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL, 


the first floor, the balcony 

being reached from the second floor. The room is well 
yhted from the courts and overhead, and with its 

gallery will seat over twelve hundred. Ten exits are 

provided, five to each floor, thus insuring the rapid 

vacation of the room to the stairways, the various parts 

of the building, and the exterior exits. 

TeEACHERS' Rooms. Two teachers’ rooms are provided 
on the second floor. 

GyYMNASIA. Two gymnasia are provided, each room 
being 24 by 78 feet, with ample floor space for classes of 
fifty pupils and well lighted. The rooms are located so 
that the noise will not penetrate the class rooms and 


1 


each is provided with ample lockers, showers, and toilet 





stairways, and isolated fire- 
proof boiler room, will cost 
complete, ready for its 
equipment, about $175,000. 
This amount will make its 
cost per cubic foot 13.92 
cents, and its per capita cost 
about $147, on the basis of 
twelve hundred pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOL, SHEL- 
BYVILLE, INDIANA. 


ta High School at 
Shelbyville is typical 


of buildings for towns of 
moderate size, where the in- 
struction in manual training 
must necessarily be limited 
to woodworking for the boys 
and cooking and sewing for 
the girls. 

This building has a front- 
age of 149 feet with a depth 
of 104 feet. The site is 300 
by 600 feet, and the building is placed on the central 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 


axis of the site with room for future extension and play- 
ground to the rear. It is two stories high above the 
ground floor which is level with the grade to insure 
proper sanitary conditions and light. 

Criass Rooms. Thetwelve class rooms are all arranged 
for unilateral lighting, are conveniently placed with re- 
spect to study hall, corridor, and stairways, and are the 
correct size to seat thirty pupils each in single desks. 
Each class room is provided with two bookcases and will 
have natural slate blackboards on three sides of the 
room. 

AssEMBLY Room or Stupy Hatt. The assembly room 
or study hall is placed on the second floor in order to give 
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it the ad ional height necessary to insure its perfe ‘ \ ( $102 

lighting. It will seat two hundred and fift S ] ent 

single desks, or I € nares opera ch S l € 

exits afford every opportunity for rapid movement o HIGH SCH! CO] MBIA, MISS 

classes. - HE High $ 
LABORATORIES. The . iM out 

two laboratories are s essent \ a4 pre 

placed on the second tory s¢« ool fo the | 

floor with the lecture a re ’ rs versity of Misso 

room between. The ie i ety-five per cel 

lecture room will have Loe 2 its students enter the 

an amphitheater and is t ET er = i! ES : university. It also con 

arranged for use from Se fee ye —F tains upper grade rooms 

either laboratory or may Ss She take i ~. SS SHe: ; together with high 

be used independently. ; school and manual train- 
GyMNASIUM. The ing rooms, a large study 

gymnasium is placed on NORTH ELEVATION, HIGH SCHOOL, SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA. hall or assembly room 


the ground floor conve- 
nient to the playground, together with several shower 
baths, toilets, and locker rooms. 

LockEeR Rooms. Locker rooms for both boys and girls 
are located on the ground floor and accessible to the en- 
trances, gymnasium, and future manual training rooms. 

Toi.ets. Toilets are placed on each floor convenient 
to the corri- 
dors and 
are well 


 . a anaes —_—o 
=e | Te 


lighted and 


ventilated. to 


Rest rooms 
for both 





So ot 


mt , 4] 
oo 


toilets. A 


pupils and 
teachers are 
located on 


each floor = 





next to the 


ADMINIS- 
rRATION,., 
The general 
office and 
principal’s 
office are 
placed on . 
the first : 
floor and "a 
are pro- T y 
vided with ne 
storeroom - Sae 
and vault. 

MANUAI 
TRAINING 
Rooms PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL, 
Large 
rooms suitable for manual training and domestic science 
are provided on the ground floor. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING. The building is heated 
and ventilated by the steam plenum system with the 
boiler room entirely outside of the building. 

Cost. The building is of ordinary construction with 
the exception of the corridors, stairways, and boiler room 





and a gymnasium 
The building is three stories high with the first floor 
raised above grade to insure proper sanitary conditions 
The building contains, for the high school, a study 
hall or assembly room, 38 by 68 feet, two recitation 
rooms 24 by 21 feet, two 18 by 25 feet, and two 22 by 24 


feet. In addition there are three laboratories each 
> , J » > 
DY sh 


feet, with a 


oars 5 oe lecture 
=a — 7 


i= omni room 71 by 
J 1 | 22 feet, in- 
Sate rs re structor’s 

I ; I a ‘= == I ‘ t 


and store 
rooms,a 
small refer 
ence library 
and a prin- 





grammar 
school con- 
tains eight 
class rooms 


each 21 by 





24 feet, 

equipped 

with single 
desks. 

In addi- 

tion to the 

+} above there 

is a gymna- 

sium 38 by 

68 feet, a 

cooking 

SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA. room 21 by 

36 feet, and 

a sewing room 21 by 36 feet with store and fitting 

rooms between. Arrangement is also made for a 

woodworking room 20 by 52 feet, with lumber, storage, 

and finishing rooms, a mechanical drawing room, 

four locker rooms, general toilets for boys and girls, 


and the necessary space for the heating and ventilating 
plant. 








desks. 

The lab- 
oratories 
are placed 
at the corn- 
ers of the 
building on 
the third 
floor and 
are lighted 
from two 
sides. The 
lecture 
room, open- 
ing en suite 
with two of 
the labora- 
tories, will 
have an am- 
phitheater 
and is ar- 


ranged for 


THE 





PLANS Ot 
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Toilets are arranged on each floor and drinking foun- 
d_ tains will be placed in the corridors. 

The gymnasium has been given good height, the sec- 
is ond floor corridor serving as a gallery thereto. 

The neces 
Sary space is 
provided for 
the heating 
and venti- 
lating sys- 
tem which 
is of the 
s t @ a m 
plenum 
type. The 
boilers are 
placed in 
the court 
and isolated 
from the re- 
mainder of 
the build- 
ings. 

Four en- 
trances are 
| provided, 
two on the 
front and 
twoopening 
| on the play- 

ground. 
| The first 
| floor toilets 
| areso placed 


HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. as to be 


readily ac- 


use from either laboratory, or may be used as a class cessible from the playground through the rear entrances. 


room, 


The building is of ordinary joist construction with fire- 


The library is placed so the teacher in charge of the as- proof corridorsand stairways, and will cost complete ready 
sembly room will have supervision over it from her desk. for its equipment, $101,000 or 16.35 cents per cubic foot. 


HIGH 


SCHOOL, 





COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
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Polychrome ‘Terra Cotta 


in the Masonic Temple 


of Brooklyn. 


“TCHE character of the Masonic Order and the purpose 


for which the Masonic Temple in Brooklyn was 


erected combined to give the architects an oppor- 


rt 
tunity to adapt an ancient style of architecture in a 
somewhat original way to modern needs. The lines 


of the building are pure Greek Ionic, and its predomi- 
nant characteristic is the liberal use of polychrome terra 
cotta. 


The brick faces, while their integral parts show dis- 


iven the general tone and serve as a normal ce on 
the graduated scheme Next comes a more decide 
course of yellow leaf modeling with dark blue bacl 
ground and panels of light green. ‘The blue is too con 
stricted in area to add individual color value; it is chiefly 
used to give the leaf modeling a sharper outline This 
us g1 leaf 1 leling a shar] utlin i 


course clearly defines the base from the superstructure, 
and the two are further defined by the sharp contrast be 


tween the horizontal lines of the base and the vertical 








SECTION OF CORNICE, MASONIC TEMPLE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
LORD & HEWLETT AND PELL & CORBETT, ASSOCIATED, ARCHITECTS. 


All except the brickwork 


tinct variations in color values, at a short distance have 
a bronze monotone almost somber, contrasting with the 
lighter terra cotta colors and in harmony with the metal 
window gratings and roof cresting — altogether the color 
scheme is a distinct success and it is interesting to note 
the details. 

Beginning quietly at the base the colors gradually in- 
crease in strength and mass as they occur higher and 
higher from the ground. The plain marble base courses 
alternate with narrow courses of terra cotta; too narrow 
to apparently affect the solidity of the base, but suffi- 
ciently patent in their shades of cream and yellow to en- 


n polychrome terra cotta 


lines of the fluted Ionic columns. The vertical lines are 
further emphasized by the fact that the flutes are in yel 
low to supplement the natural shadow and create a 
stronger contrast with the cream. Other vertical lines 
occur in the delicate pilasters in cream white, clearly 
defined against the dark brick background. 

These pilasters support the sub-entablature, and in this 
feature the more definite colors begin. Yellow and light 
green show prominently while blue and sienna are used 
more in the defining background. ‘The corner panels, 
corresponding in position to the sub-entablature, are 


cream, green and blue with masonic emblem medallions 





—Old gold, cream, 


cream and green; C, cream, light blue and old gold; D, green and 
H, green and sienna. 


CORNICE 
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ST. AMBROSE CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
GEORGE H. STREETON, ARCHITECT. 
A, green, sienna, old gold, cream and yellow; B, cream, green and old gold; C, blue, cream and old gold; D, blue and cream; E, cream 
F, cream and old gold; G, cream and yellow; H, old gold, green background; J, cream, sienna, yell 
with sienna, green and old gold; L, cream, old gold, sienna, green and blue; M, cream; N, « 
P, cream with blue background 








w and green; K, cream bordered 
, ‘ 


ream and vellow: O, cream on old 
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eae gem 
INTERIOR, . FRANCIS DE SALES CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HENRY D. DAGIT, ARCHITECT. 


All ornament in polychrome terra cotta. 
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in sienna and yellow. In the Ionic capitals the colors 
are yellow, green, blue and sienna. 

The construction method of the large columns is of 
particular interest because it has never before been em- 
ployed, although unusually well adapted to architectural 
terra cotta. Owing to the high temperature at which 
terra cotta is burnt in the process of manufacture slight 
warping is apt to occur and large pieces are peculiarly 
liable to uneven shrinkage. It is of course absolutely 
necessary that the separate pieces should fit exactly or 
the continuity of the courses is broken. When medium 
size pieces are made, although the courses may take up 
well, the joints are apt to interfere with the monolithic 
impression so desirable in a large column. Ina smaller 
column involving fewer joints the effect would not be 
impaired. The architects in this instance successfully 
obviated the difficulties by going to the other extreme. 
The column shafts are made up of countless small pieces 
of terra cotta, and the numerous joints — by their very 
number, and because partially obscured by the natural 
shadow and the darker color of the flutes — are practi- 
cally imperceptible at even a very short distance. The 
resultant impression is all that could be desired. 

The architrave consists of a base course of solid cream 
white of sufficient height to define the reeommencement 
of horizontal lines. In the soffit cream predominates in 
the central panels marked by a narrow marginal model- 
ing in yellow, blue and green. The reel and spindle and 
the unconventional egg and dart moulding in cream, blue, 
yellow and green are superimposed by a narrow course 
in cream, and in the panels of the frieze the strongest 
colors occur. ‘Che modeling of the panels is on a large 
scale so that the blue of the background and the yellow 
figure are easily distinguished, bringing out the full 
value of each color. The central medallions alternate in 
green and sienna. The dental course in cream and 
sienna, and the conventional egg and dart in yellow and 
green — of the cornice bed moulding — are shadowed by 
the crown moulding. The bracket soffits of the cornice 
are cream and green, and the intervening panels cream, 
blue and green. The plane face of the crown moulding 
is cream, topped by unconventional egg and dart in 
cream, blue, yellow and green. The honeysuckle mod- 
eling is in cream, yellow and green. 


? 
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Above the cornice the brick faces are relieved with 
terra cotta belt courses and coping in cream. ‘The lower 
windows are framed in terra cotta of the same color, and 
the upper tier in very dark header brick. The bronze 
roof cresting finishes the building harmoniously and de- 
cidedly in solid dark color, saved from heaviness by the 
delicate cheneaux. 

It will be neticed that the dark blue, and generally the 
sienna, have been used more to bring out the livelier 
colors than to add their own values. The alternate 
frieze medallions in sienna are the exception to the rule. 
The life and light occur in the cream, green and yellow. 

It takes the nicest kind of judgment to graduate the 
colors in a building evenly — their value is dependent 
upon so many circumstances. The ornament largely de- 
termines the area to be covered and must be designed 
accordingly. The brick, metal and other contrasting 
elements are all factors in emphasizing, modifying or 
nullifying the colors, and must be considered accord- 
ingly. Again, it is impossible to foresee beyond an un- 
certain limit what the effect of various colors will be 
when set in a building at varying distances from the 
ground. Combining the colors for harmony, strange to 
say, is not one of the most difficult problems. There is 
a quality about ceramic colors of good texture which 
makes them harmonize almost as freely as the colors of 
nature. For example, the combination of green and 
yellow in polychrome terra cotta is as harmonious as the 
green leaf and yellow flower of a jonquil! 

In the construction and decoration of buildings it 
should be borne in mind that properly made architectu- 
ral terra cotta is impervious and that the colors are sub- 
ject to the but slight alteration due to the accumulation 
of dust, and that dust is easily removed. Therefore, if 
the entire building is not of terra cotta, the effect of 
weathering on the materials employed becomes an im- 
portant consideration. 

In the present instance every phase of polychrome 
treatment, artistic and practical, received the most care- 
ful, detailed study. In consequence, the Masonic Tem- 
ple of Brooklyn is not only eminent among the homes of 
the Order throughout the world, but is of scarcely less 
note as an excellent example of a recently rejuvenated 
style of architecture. 


The Ceramic Chemical Development of Architectural 


. Terra 


BY HERMAN 


ERHAPS to many it will seem inconsistent, even 
strange, that terra cotta color — that peculiar, rather 
unsightly reddish buff — is one of the few colors that the 
manufacturers of architectural terra cotta do not make. 
It flourished for a while thirty years ago, and will con- 
tinue to be found in many buildings of that period until 
they are torn down to make way for more modern struc- 
tures, built— very probably —of more modern terra 
cotta. Imagine, for instance, a small four story building 
of brick, with sills, a belt course and cornice of terra 
cotta, terra cotta color, standing on the corner of Liberty 


Cotta. 


A. PLUSCH. 


and Nassau streets, New York, thirty odd years ago. 
Go down there to-day, and see the Liberty Tower en- 
tirely of dull soft cream colored glazed terra cotta for 
thirty-two sheer stories! That is the epitome of archi- 
tectural terra cotta. 

The fact that terra cotta was developed to such a high 
state several centuries ago, makes it strange that the art 
of making it should have been so entirely lost until its 
recent regeneration. The Della Robbias brought glazed 
terra cotta to great efficiency in their time; ‘‘ Della 
Robbia blue”’ is far better known than ‘‘terra cotta 
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color,”’ and yet it is true terra cotta. Perhaps the artis- 
tic worth of the modeling of the Della Robbias will 
never be equaled, but the possibilities are not as limited 
to-day as they were then. Modern methods have brought 
it in color possibilities and structural efficiency to a 
higher plane than terra cotta ever attained in its ‘‘ former 
existence,” but it had to be developed again from the 
beginning. 

The early examples of modern times depended entirely 
upon the natural burnt clay colors, and the typical terra 
cotta shade was due to the fact that a large amount of 
red clay was used in the composition. Terra cotta was 
first generally used for the decorative features of build- 
ings in connection with brick, for at that time it had not 
reached its present state of mechanical accuracy. Its 
natural colors suited the brick of lighter shades, and by 
increasing the amount of red clay used it could be made 
harmonious with the darker colors. The New York 
Produce Exchange exemplifies the early use of terra 
cotta 

With the introduction of buff brick the manufacturers 
were called upon for a wider range of color, and in the 
Madison Square Garden and the Herald Building the 
terra cotta was made almost entirely of buff burning 
clays. 

Up to this point the terra cotta had been the same 
color all the way through, but its increasing use in a 
structural way—as opposed to a purely decorative 
medium — gave rise to a new development. The clays 
that gave the most accurate mechanical result were used 
constantly, and the color was obtained by spraying or 
coating the body before burning with a mixture of clay 
of the proper color and water. In firing the body and 
the color became thoroughly incorporated. Very simple, 
rule of thumb chemistry, this. 

It was the demand for a white terra cotta that first 
necessitated true chemical knowledge, and required the 
services of a trained ceramicchemist. No white burning 
clay could be found that would adhere permanently to 
the body and give a smooth satisfactory surface. Even 
the ceramic chemist had no knowledge that could be 
directly applied, but his fundamental training enabled 
him to experiment along the right lines. Rapidly his 
work became indispensable to the manufacturer, and the 
chemical department is an established feature to-day in 
every terra cotta factory. 

By this time architectural terra cotta was being widely 
used and demands were made upon the manufacturers 
to match every known form of marble, limestone, sand- 
stone and granite. Two undesirable results were soon 
apparent 

First, experiments were made to match certain colors, 
and an untried sample, perhaps from a small experimen- 
tal kiln, would be approved. The order would be rushed 
through and placed in large kilns. Two weeks later 
when the kiln doors were taken down the terra cotta 
might come out an entirely different shade from the 
accepted sample. The cause for such a change is mass 
action in the kiln, producing under high temperature 
chemical reactions beyond control. Indirectly, it was 
because the architect was too anxious to have a new 
color, and the manufacturer would take unwise 
chances to supply it. Frequently the material off 


color as it was— would have to be used at the build- 
ing to fulfil the time clause of the contract. Increased 
knowledge — and caution — has practically eliminated 
this trouble. 

The other disadvantage was due to directly opposite 
causes. Matching marble, limestone and granite induced 
people to use terra cotta as a substitute, and, conse- 
quently, a widespread impression was created that it 
was an imitation stone; it was used as stone and its 
peculiar properties were overlooked. It is astonishing 
that even to-day, when architectural terra cotta is so 
widely used, comparatively few people know what it 
really is. For example, how many out of the thousands 
that pass the Liberty Tower daily realize that thirty-two 
stories are entirely of terra cotta? 

Partly it is the possibility for flexible modeling that 
has been active in raising architectural terra cotta out of 
its false position in the imitative class. There is a well 
recognized character to modeling in a clay material that 
can never be attained in a medium that requires the 
chisel, and yet it is as adaptable to crude, impression- 
istic treatment as it is to the graceful, finished detail 
of Renaissance design. It was the development of 
colored glazes, however, that finally and conclusively 
placed architectural terra cotta in a distinctive class by 
itself. 

At their inception the color slips were no more 
impervious than the body, and the material would 
gradually tone down to some extent with the accum- 
ulated dust. Soon, however, the impervious, vitrified 
slips were instituted, absolutely weatherproof; and 
then, in logical sequence, the glazed material. Glazes 
are complex chemical combinations and the best tech- 
nical knowledge is necessary not only to produce the 
glazes, but to incorporate them with, and to adjust 
their fusion points and expansion coefficients to the clay 
body. 

The first white glazes produced were bright, and for 
several years when a dull finish was desired the bright 
surface would be cut by sand-blasting. It took time for 
the chemist to develop the dull impervious surface in 
general use to-day, but ‘‘ mat’ glaze has proved by far 
the most popular terra cotta ever produced. The bright 
glaze still holds its own in notably smoky cities because 
it keeps clean longer and is more easily washed down 
than any other material. 

With the first successful glazes a new and unlimited 
field, polychrome, was opened to the manufacturer; the 
most complicated and difficult, and at the same time the 
most interesting, phase of terra cotta. It is a significant 
fact that polychrome was first employed by McKim, 
Mead & White, on the Madison Square Church, New 
York. 

Mr. White’s selection of old gold and green for the 
cornice happened to be a matter of moment to the manu- 
facturer. The original selection was a golden yellow 
and a bright green, both of which had proved perfectly 
reliable in different kiln burnings. Several kilns of the 
two colors together were filled before the first came out 
and it was found that only a slight indication of the 
yellow selected could be seen on the very high lights of 
the ornament, and that the shade deepened until almost 
brown at its meeting with the green. The factory im- 
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mediately sent for Mr. White, who luckily was delighted 
with the accidental effect. The change was due to vap- 
orization of the green glaze in the burning, the gases 
affecting the yellow and altering the expected reaction. 
‘hough it can be corrected, the combination has since 


been used to advantage frequently, notably on 
St. Ambrose Church in Brooklyn. 


the 


Mr. George H. Streeton used color with less conserva- 
tism than Mr. White and on the St. Ambrose Church in 
some cases used exact Della Robbia duplicates. By 
boldness of color a striking effect was obtained without 
the aid of a striking design, such as that of the Madison 
Square Church, and yet the result is not in the least 
bizarre but thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music, by Herts & Tallant, 
represents a lavish use of color and more originality, 
such as the character of the building would naturally 
allow. Again the old gold and green appear on the 
facade. The singing and playing cherubs, cream against 
yellow, in bold relief around the main entrance have 
been aptly called ‘‘ Modern Della Robbias.”’ 

One of the most recent important examples of the 
exterior use of polychrome is the Masonic Temple, also 
in Brooklyn, by Lord & Hewlett and Pell & Corbett, 
Associated. This building was planned from the begin- 
ning for polychrome terra cotta, and aided by the ex- 
periences of others, backed by their own ideas, and the 
further development of the material, the architects pro- 
duced a result that is certainly most successful. 

An interesting example of interior decoration is the 
St. Francis de Sales Church, in Philadelphia, Henry D. 
Dagit, architect. The style is an adapted combination 
of the Byzantine and Romanesque. The colors are 
very brilliant but in the mellow light of the stained glass 
windows the tone is softened and the result restful. 

The problems which faced the manufacturer at first in 
the production of polychrome were many and varied. 
The terracotta body used for the Madison Square Church 
was chiefly composed of clays with a tendency to warp 
slightly. This was in direct accordance with Mr. White’s 
wishes. In fact, he once caused a course to be reset be- 
cause it was too exact mechanically to be in harmony 
with the crude form of brick used. The compactness 
and partial vitrification of the terra cotta body made 
the application of the glaze so that there would be no 
crazing a difficult matter, but a successful method to 
obviate this trouble was devised. The method of ap- 
plication was by brush, apt to result in too mechanical 
an effect, but softened by quiet colors and graceful 
modeling. 

On both the Madison Square Church and the St. Am- 
brose Church the effect of the background color on some 
features was in part lost, either because the shadow cast 


7 AISER AS A TILEMAKER: the success of the 
| German Emperor as a manufacturer of glazed tile 
on his estate at Kadinen has been so marked that he has 
found it necessary to have the plant enlarged. The work 
on the additional equipment is now nearly completed and 
will go into operation early in May. The great demand 
for glazed tile has led the Emperor to consider more 





OS 
by the ornament was darker than the color, or because 
the background space was too small to be noticeable. 


Dark colors are frequently used, however, to accentuate 


modeling in low relief, rather than to lend their own 
color tone. 


On the Academy of Music and the Masonic Temple 


in Brooklyn, broad fields were allowed for the color 
so that the distance from the ground would not des 
troy the polychromatic effect and that is a very 


important point to be kept in mind when designing 
for color. A straight burning body was used for these 
buildings. 

Architects occasionally insist in their specifications for 
terra cotta that there must be ‘‘no variation of color.” 
As a matter of fact there seldom is any true variation of 
color, but it frequently occurs that there is a slight 
difference of tone between two pieces. It is next to im- 
possible to avoid this because the color is fixed on the 
material, and the fusion and solidification of slip and 
glaze take place at a temperature approximating 
2300° F. The brick manufacturers sort for color, but it 
is impossible to do this with terra cotta when each piece 
occupies its particular place in the building and its acci- 
dental place in the kiln. The variation in terra cotta is 
no greater than the variation which occurs naturally in 
any other structural material, and generally the archi- 
tects realize that slight variation gives light and life to 
the facade of a building. In fact, many of the architects 
insist upon variation because modeled work when the 
color is flat and even is apt to give an effect of pressed 
metal. On the New York University Club, McKim, 
Mead & White had the stone tooled with three different 
cuts, and set some of the stone so that the tooled lines 
would be vertical, while the stone next to it might have 
different tooling, running horizontally. Carrere & Hast- 
ings for the New York Library selected the stone with 
the greatest care to insure variation. Of course, archi- 
tects should not accept pieces of terra cotta that are very 
decidedly off color, but a small amount of variation is 
not only inevitable but desirable. 

With all the rapid development of the Twentieth Cen 
tury, terra cotta is just beginning to surpass the point 
reached by the Egyptians and Assyrians, and the early 
Moors and Italians. Glazed terra cotta has been in exist- 
ence, unimpaired, since 3000 p.c. and yet there are some 
who doubt its durability. There is nothing about terra 
cotta to decay; nothing that can be acted upon by acids 
or alkalis. Weather cannot affect it because the slip or 
glaze makes it impervious, and it stands fire because fire 
made it. 

Harmony in color is what is most effective, and from 
the progress made in terra cotta during the last five 
years alone, one can conjecture optimistically regarding 
its future. 


than ever the harmonious effects of the various colors 
and bring this material to its highest efficiency in a 
structural sense. The stations of a new line of the 
Berlin Underground Railway, completed several years 
ago, are among the more important examples of build- 
ings which are ornamented with tile from the Emperor's 
plant. 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS DESCRIPTION. 
GROVER CLEVE ND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILI 
Piares 43, 44. This building is treated in a rough wire 
cut texture brick with the base in grey brick and all 
The mortar joints are very wide, scraped 
off flush with the brick and of the same color. The 
plan is arranged for the pur- 
pose of elementary school 
instruction, with a large 
number of rooms having a 
maximum window area for 
light. The assembly hall i 
is centrally located on the 


floor with special 


second 
entrances to it from the 
ground floor for the public. 
The children have direct 
access to the stage. There 
is no basement, the first 
floor being on the ground 
level. The manual train- 
ing, domestic science, con- 
struction work and drawing 
are provided for in the 
ordinary class room units. 
The corridor extends from 
one end to the other 
through the center with 
four ample staircases, one 
at each end and two at in- 
termediate points, which 
afford the greatest facility 
for egress in time of panic : 
or for the ordinary transfer 

of classes. The plans pro- ae oe 7 rT pee 
vide for twenty-six rooms —s = cart: 
in addition to the as- 


sembly hall and gymnasium, and will accommodate 


1,300 pupils. The building is entirely fireproof and cost 
approximately $240,000. 
Cart Scuurz HicuH Scuoor, Cuicaco, Int. Prates 


15-47. The exterior of this building is executed with 
large speckled buff brick in the lower stories and a 
purplish-brown brick in the upper stories. The roof is 
of tile. The plan shows an exampie of a modern cosmo- 
politan high school for both boys and girls. Provision 
is made for the usual classical and English courses, in 
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addition to the vocational work and manual training. 
Shops for wood working, wood turning, foundry and forge 
work have been arranged for the boys. For the girls 
there is the usual cooking and sewing equipment con- 
nected with an apartment reproducing the rooms of a 
house with instruction for the design and care of same. 
There is also laundry work, textile weaving and dyeing 
included in the girls’ de- 
partment. Back of these 
departments and arranged 
with special reference to 
them are the mechanical and 
free-hand drawing rooms 
with an extra amount of 
space and equipment. The 
fourth floor provides for a 
professional studio and 
drafting room. The build- 


=| ss 


ing, which is fireproof 
throughout, accommodates 
1,000 pupils and cost ap- 
proximately $425,000. 
ENGINE House No. 2, 
Wasuincton, D.C. PLates 
55, 56. The exterior of 
this building is treated in 
‘* Tapestry ” brick with the 
predominate color a dark 
red verging into brown and 
purple shades. The orna- 
mental panels and mould- 
ings of the cornice are of 
terra cotta, the arches of 
the doors and the sill 
courses are of stone, while 
Lica Ceten Cotes Gemmetie:. the vestibule arches are of 
ts. tile. Thecost of the build- 
ing was $39,240, which 
gives an approximate cost per cubic foot of 17% cents. 


BUILDING, OMAHA, NEB. 








DISASTROUS FIRES IN LOFTS AND FACTORIES. 
HE recent shirtwaist factory fire in Washington 
Place, New York City, has brought forth not only 
some merciless criticism as to the causes of such calami- 
ties, but also some excellent means for lessening the 
possibilities of such disasters in the future. 
In Germany the skyscraper type of building is being 
widely condemned as largely responsible for the recent 





DETAIL OF Y. M. CC, A. BUILDING, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Executed in polychrome terra cotta by the Atl 





Terra Cotta Company. 


Newhall and Blevins, Architects. 
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catastrophe. The 
newspapers are 
filled with commu- 
nications and 
editorial articles 
decrying tall build- 
ings and warning 
the Berlin munici- 
pal authorities to 
continue their op- 
position to the in- 
troduction of what, 
in German idiom, 
are called ‘‘cloud 


" ANNEX TO Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 
scratchers. 








7, LEAGUE ISLAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


might be cut up 
into smaller rooms 
protected by fire- 
proof double parti- 
tions of wire glass, 
leaving air space 
between them. 
This would make it 
possible to watch 
all operations going 
on in the smaller 
rooms, and in case 
of fire it could be 
confined to one spot 


a Exterior walls constructed of 16 inch ‘ Natco’’ Hollow Tile and terrace walls of 12 i1 for an appreciable 
Herr Reichell, ‘*Natco’’ Hollow Tile, furnished by the National Fire Proofing Company length of time so 
Chief of the Berlin A. M. Adams, Architect 


Fire Department, 

in discussing the Washington Place horror points out that 
a disaster of such magnitude is practically excluded in 
Germany be- 
cause of the 
relentlessly 
rigid building 
and inspection 
laws, which 
are not only 
enacted but 
enforced in 
that country. 
In the German 
cities the Fire 
Departments 
- seo are clothed 
with the 
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DETAIL FOR WAR COLLEGE AT 


. ‘ . : “°even more 
WASHINGTON, D. C. , 

Made by Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Company. important 

Capt. John Stephen Sewall, Engineer in Charge function of 


seeing that 
the buildings are genuinely fireproof.’”” Extension 
ladders and elevators are useless when fires break 
out in skyscrapers, according to Herr Reichell, who 
thinks that the only trustworthy precautionary ar- 
rangements in such structures are balconies at every 
floor with substantial steps leading to the street. 
William A. Bor- 
ing, President of 
the Architectural 
League, New York 
City, in discussing 
the shirtwaist 
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factory fire, says, 
that one means of 
lessening the possi- 
bility of such disas- 
tersin the future 
would bea curtail- 
ment of the room 
space for the use 
or storage of in- 
flammable material. 
He thinks that the 
large floor space 


GYMNASIUM AT BELOIT 





that the blaze would 
not sweep through 
the entire establishment with such rapidity as to create 
panic and endanger lives. Mr. Boring also believes that 
the installing 
of automatic 
sprinklers and 
automatic 
doors would 
givea mechan- 
ical arrange- 
ment, so that 
the human 
element — the 
necessity of 
quick thinking 
to do the right 
thing — would 
be minimized. 
He further 
suggests the 
advisability 
of enacting 
regulations 
whereby 





DETAIL FOR SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Made by Winkle Terra Cotta Con 
workers in ]. Walter Stevens, Architect 


big loft build- 

ings should not be placed beyond a certain distance from 
the meansof escape. He does not favor the unprotected 
fire escapes, but 
thinks the exterior 
enclosed stairways 
are the safest and 
most reliable. 


LINCOLN ME- 
MORIAL SITE. 


HE Lincoln 
“_ Memorial 
Commission, cre- 
ated by the last 
Congress, held its 
first meeting at the 


White House re- 
COLLEGE, BELOIT, WIS. 


: e i ecide 
Roofed with Ludowici-Celadon tiles. cently It decided 
Patton & Miller, Architects to request the 
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National Fine Arts Commission to suggest various plans 
for the proposed memorial to be erected in this city to 
Abraham Lincoln, also to select three or four sites in 
the National capital which would be most appropriate 
for the plans submitted by them. The amount granted 
by Congress for the me- 
morial was $2,000,000 
All the members of the 


commission were present 


Fn 
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at the meeting, namely, 
President Taft, Senators 
Cullom, Wetmore and 
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Money, and Representa- 
tives Cannon, Clark and 
McCall. 


CASTLE OF KER 
JEAN. 


a ‘uined Chateau 
of Kerjean which 
has just been purchased 
by the French Govern- 


ment stands in the middle 


of the Department of ™ 28 


second period of the Re- ENTRANCE TO KINGSBURY 
lark red ‘‘ Mat 


Finistere and is one of 
the best specimens of six- 
teenth century Breton : 
architecture, uniting as it 


does the elegance of the 


naissance with the more 
ancient imposing majesty Wil 
of feudal times The 

Minister of Fine Arts has decided to turn the castle into 
a museum and library, where all branches of Breton art 
and literature will be represented. 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
BATHS OF DIOCLETIAN. 


HE Archeological Exhibition of the Italian jubilee 
aoe inaugurated April 8th at the Baths of Diocle- 
tian. Prof. Rudolfo Lanciani, the archeologist and 
writer, delivered an address, describing what has been 
done in redeeming the celebrated baths for many years. 

The baths were built by the Emperor Diocletian in 
305, covering a mile square and accommodating 3,000 
bathers. Like the Coliseum, it has been a perfect quarry 
for medieval builders. ‘To-day there stand on the site 
several churches, including the magnificent one of Santa 
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Maria degl’ Angeli, into which the sudatorium and tepi- 
darium of the baths were converted by Michelangelo. In 
recent years the vast halls which remain have been 
divided into comparatively small rooms, and the corners 
of the great buildings have become little wine shops, 
stables, and fifth-rate inns. 

All of the thirty-six provinces of the Roman Empire in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia have contributed to the exhibi- 
tion, aided by an appropriation from the government. 
The exhibition will remain as a permanent institution. 


AMALGAMATION OF ART ACADEMY AND 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


“~ONSIDERABLE feeling has been aroused over the 
. scheme to unite the Academy of Art and the School 
Classical Studies in Rome. The friends of the amal- 
gamation claim that the 
interests of the artists 
will be looked after by 
their own representative, 
as will be those of the 
classical students; also 
that the school or academy 
will gain immensely in 
standing and wealth, and 
will become a social 


of 
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center. Those against 
the idea argue that the 
students are there for art, 
not society, and that such 
a union would tend to de- 
stroy the artistic atmos- 
phere and freedom 
essential to their work. 
There is considerable 
doubt as to whether the 
funds which were sub- 
scribed for the purely 
artistic institution can be 
diverted to other pur- 
poses, and that if any 
subscribers were to ob- 
a EE ject the project could not 
Architect be carried through. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is in 
favor of the amalgamation and intimates that if it is 
not brought about he will lose interest and may retire 
from both institutions. 


rERRACE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


William R. Mead, the architect, is to investigate the 
practical side of the matter and see if the property on 











DETAIL OF PANEL, PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Executed by the South Amboy Terra Cotta Company. 
Harry A. Young, Architect. 
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the Janiculum can be adapted for the purpose. It is 
reported that Mr. Mead regrets exceedingly that, so 
shortly after the death of Mr. McKim (who may be con- 
sidered the founder and chief subscriber to the American 
Art Academy, and who 
was known to desire that 
the academy should re- 
main an institution to 
itself,) his ideals should 
be so.thoroughly set aside. 


IN GENERAL. 


rly : . - ae | oe ee 
[he tile used in the 


vestibule arches of Engine 
House No. 2, illustrated 
this month, was furnished 
by the R. Guastavino 
Company. 


The growing popularity 
of hollow terra cotta tile 
in building construction is 
exemplified in the new 
fireproof passenger sta- 
tion which has just been 
commenced at Towaco, 
N. J., by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company. The 
partitions as well as the 
walls will be of hollow tile. 


The city of Washing- 


ton, D. C., willsoon have MANTEL coi 
Executed in faience by the Hartford Faience Company : : 
Marri & Allen, archi- 

Grosvenor Atterbury and Julian Peabody, Associated, Architects farriott ¢ 


a new structure for the 
Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing which is estimated to cost $1,750,000. The 
building is to be 850 feet long and four stories in height. 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company furnished Poly- 
chrome Terra Cotta for: Madison Square Church, New 
York, McKim, Mead & White, architects; St. Ambrose 
Church, Brooklyn, George H. Streeton, architect; Brook- 





HOUSE AT DULUTH, MINN. 
Brick furnished by The Ironclay Brick Company. 
J. J. Wangenstein, Architect. 





lyn Academy of Music, Herts & Tallant, architects; 
Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, Lord & Hewlett and Pell & 
Corbett, Associated, architects; St. Francis de Sales 
Church, Philadelphia, Henry D. Dagit, architect. 


The ‘* Tapestry” brick 
for Engine House No. 2, 
illustrated in this number, 
was supplied by Fiske & 


Co.. Tac. 


Building operations in 
Cleveland, Ohio, continue 
to be quite active. The 
important constructions 
in addition to the new 
City Hall building are the 
new Y.M.C.A. building 
and the Cleveland Art 
Museum. 


The Architectural 
League of America an- 
nounces four University 
Scholarships for the year 
1911-1912, programs for 
which will be given out 
May 13th. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained 
from H. S. McAllister, 
Sec’y, 1517 H. Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Samuel P. Hall of Phil- 
adelphia has been ad- 
oe ae. mitted to the firm of 
tects, Columbus, Ohio 
the new style of the firm being Marriott, Allen & Hall. 
Mr. Hall is a graduate of Harvard, and has been con 
nected with the offices of McKim, Mead & White, and 
Cope & Stewardson. 


Herman A. Plusch who contributes an article in this 
number on the Ceramic Chemical Development of Archi- 





RAILWAY STATION, BELLEROSE, L. 1., N. Y. 
Built of red group ‘‘ Tapestry’ brick in American running bond, wit! 
t4 inch mortar joint raked 1 h,1 le | I 

J 


C. Fe 
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tectural Terra Cotta is the chief chemist of the Atlanti 
Terra Cotta (¢ ompany 

The brick used for the Grover Cleveland Elementary 
hool, Chicago, IIl., illustrated in this issue, was fur- 
nished by the Thomas Moulding Company. 


W. C. Knighton has been appointed architect for the 
State of Oregon, with offices in the Capitol Building, 
Salem, Oregon. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples 


desired 


Frank Miles Day gave an illustrated lecture before the 
Architectural League of New York upon the American 


Academy in Rome, on the evening of April 4th. 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company will supply architec- 
tural terra cotta onthe following new buildings: Y.M.C.A., 
Cambridge, Mass., Newhall & Blevins, architects; Plaza 
Home Club, New York City, C. W. Buckham, archi- 
tect; Service Building, Packard Motor Car Company, 
Philadelphia, Albert Kahn, architect; Y. W. C. A., 
Youngstown, Ohio, Angus S. Wade, architect; Metro- 
politan Theatre, Seattle, Howells & Stokes, architects; 


A HOUSE OF BRICK OF MODERATE COST 
THE TITLE OF A 96 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH 
CONTAINS 71 DESIGNS FOR A BRICK HOUSE 
OF MODERATE COST. THESE DESIGNS WERE 
SUBMITTED BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAFTSMEN IN COMPETITION. _ IN- 
TERESTING ARTICLES. ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
HISTORICAL BRICK HOUSES. PRICE, FIFTY 
CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 

A BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS — THE TITLE OF 
A 64 PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS THE 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN COMPETITION FOR 
A HOUSE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 
TILE. ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOUSES BUILT OF 
THIS MATERIAL, TOGETHER WITH ARTICLES 
DESCRIBING CONSTRUCTION, ETC. PRICE 
50 CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, BOSTON. 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK -— REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 
THE BRICKBUILDER 


Engine House No. 2, Washington, D. C. 


Leon E. Dessez, Architect 


Railway Station, Bellerose, L. L., N. Y. 


}. C. Fowier, Architect 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 


ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston 


Flatiron Building, New York 


Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Frank W. Hunt, architect; 
Baptist Memorial Hospital, Memphis, Tenn., John Gais- 
ford, architect; Ferguson Building, Los Angeles, Cal., 
George Wyman, architect. 


New York City is to have a new Aquarium, which will 
be the largest and best equipped institution of the kind 
in the world. Castle Garden, the building which the 
Aquarium now occupies and which is to be enlarged, is 
one of the most picturesque structures in the city. The 
general government erected it in 1807. The structure 
was first known as Castle Clinton, and was a fortress, 
which accounts for its walls of 14 feet in thickness, 
supposed at the time to be bomb-proof. 


“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wieger, 
architect (formerly with F. E. Kidder). Forms for all classes 
of buildings, each trade separate. Complete set, 44 pages, 
25 cents. Reduction on quantities. Sample page upon 
request. 628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 


BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 
Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 


Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 


Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE HR. B. SHRITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 
Philadelphia Boston 


Ideal Floor Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


Linoleum secured by waterproof glue to cement floors 
can be furnished in plain colors or in inlaid effects. 
Cork Carpet in plain colors. 
Elastic, Noiseless, Durable. 
Is practical for rooms, halls, and particularly adapted 
to public buildings, 
Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen. 
ing examples of our work 
rookline Public Library. R. Clipston Sturgis, Esq., Architect 
uffolk County Court House, Boston. George A. Clough, Esq., 
Architect 
Registry of Deeds, Salem, Mass. C. H. Blackall, Esq., Architect. 
We Solicit Inquiries and Correspondence 
Quality samples specially prepared for architects and 
builders mailed on application. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings — Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET . BOSTON, MASS. 


Have been continuously in this business for 93 years 
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ent of the the diate I oO e house a ice will permit The plans are to be blocked in solid. A 
Ay ale 1 LCC iny the A Che aracter of the exterior finish must be clearly indicated on the per- 
ective a detail 
The size of the sheet to be exactly 34 inches by 22 inches Strong border lines are to be drawn on the sheet 
1 in from edges, giving a space inside the border lines 32 inches by 20 inches. The sheet is to be of white paper 
The drawing is to gned LM le plume or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with 
the now plum exterior a ontainit t e name and address of the contestant 
lhe drawing is to be delivered flat, or rolled wckaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing), at the office of 
THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Ma on or before June 26, 1911 
Drawit submitte n this Competition are at owner’s risk from ti they are sent until returned, although 
easonable care w be exer ed t 4 ind keeping 
Che designs will t dged by three or five members of the architectural profession representing different sections 
ft count 
First ec erat l en to fit of the « rn, in an esthetic sense, to the materials employed: 
Secor the adaptability of the design, as sh« I ( ils, to the practical constructive requirements of the 
ite i 
Draw o not meet the 1 nts of the program will not be considered. 
The prize are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or 
e bit any or all of the others Che ill name and address of the designer will be given in connection with each 
esi published. Those who wish their draw returned, except the prize drawings, may have them by enclosing 
the sealed envelopes, containing their names, ten cents in stamps 


COMPETITION FOR A SMALL HOUSE TO BE 
BUILT OF NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 
Cost of House not to Exceed $6,000. 


FIRST PRIZE, $300. THIRD PRIZE, $150. 


SECOND PRIZE, $200. FOURTH PRIZE, $100. 
MENTIONS. 


PROGRAM. 

















nT »ble \ \ tach yuse t Lcco! date a family of four with one maid. The outer walls and 
| I ilior oft tne Oo " e to be b t of Natco H ] v Tile 
rhe | ition may be a med in any town, small city, or suburb of a large cit 
rhe tof the house excl of the lat all not exceed $6,000. The method of heating, the plumbing 
I ‘ i ¢ } ¢ ‘ ost 
Ma es ( onst! tion have recent been built in different sections of the country, and from the 
ita et t ec ) the « ‘ il t mber of these ouses, an average price per cubic foot 
has been obtaine I ost viven the basis upon w the size firured in cubic feet — of each house submitted 
nt Cor tit ' + 1 . } The ; er) < } fo 
Me re t € oper 1 t be taken fri the outside face of exterior walls and from the level of the 
ba t erage he ( ) Porche verandas an the ul ns are to be figured separately 
it one-fourt 25 pe é é ta é The cx of porches, et to | ‘luded in the total cost of the 
é “6 OO 
Ont I the ber eet t byt t pe bic foot — the jury will not consider 
any t € the ] ¢ + 
Phe ‘ estrict ‘ é \ al tyle of the house or the size and location of the lot 
I irt ar object of t ( etition is to encourage the study of the possibilities in the use of Natco Hollow 
Pile the exteri va use Here is a durable mater vhi vill insure a house being warmer in winter, and 
role ! ea t 1 t t cde nds of the signer, and gives to the house that permanent 
t i re ‘ eria A house « e built of this material at very little more cost 
than one tot w ( ter on w th and stud The s are knit together as solidly as if built of stone 
I St fo | ‘ nothing \1 ison of average ability can easily do the work 
CONSTRUCTION. 
I to t are is being practicable and admissible 
First. Outside walls may be of Natco Hollow Tile 8 inches thick (8 inches by 12 inches by 12 inches Foundation 
rv ucle ruld ot le 12 t k I blocks being heavily scored on two sides, stucco may 
be used for an outside fini and ister applied direct to the block for interior finish 
Second rhe wall iy be t doubl sing in the outside wall a 4-inch hollow tile, and on the inside a 6-inch 
tile The treatment of the face of ch a wall, and the manner of bonding the outer and inner walls are left to the 
A mee 
The oO ul oot eed 1 e ¢ e pros t oO 
DRAWING REQUIRED (there is to be but one). 
On one sheet a pen and ink perspective, without wash or color, drawn at a scale of 4 feet tothe inch. Plans of the 
st and second floors at scale of 8 feet to the ( \ sectio howing construction of exterior wall, with cornice. 


\ sketch showing detail of front entrance In connection with the plan of the first floor show as much of the arrange- 

















For the design placed first there will be given a prize of $300. For the design placed third a prize of $150. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200. For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


be published in THE BRICKBUILDER 
n the preceding page will be found examples of constructi rhich may > helpful to competitors. 
On the preced page will be nd examples of construction whi nay be helpful t mpetitor 
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HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PERKINS, ARCHITECT 
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N 4 PLATE 47. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOL, 
WIGHT H. PERKINS, ARCHITECT. 
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Y\USE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MEADE, ARCHITECT 
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PLATE 48. 
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HOUSE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


FRANK B. MEADE, ARCHITECT. 





HOUSE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
FRANK B. MEADE, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
FRANK B MEADE, ARCHITECT 
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ENGINE HOUSE NO. 2, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEON E. DESSEZ, ARCHITECT 
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